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protested that he washed his hands of all the misfort-
unes that might happen in consequence of his advice
being neglected. He declared that as he was no longer
master over anything, it was not just that he should
bear any part of the blame which would entail to those
in command. He asked, therefore, for his postchaise,
and wished immediately to quit the army. La Feuil-
lade and Marsin, however, begged him to remain, and
upon second thoughts he thought it better to do so.
The simple reason of all this opposition was, that La
Feuillade, being very young and very vain, wished to
have all the honours of the siege. He was afraid that
if the counsel of M. d'Orleans prevailed, some of that
honour would be taken from him. This was the real
reason, and to this France owes the disastrous failure
of the siege of Turin,

After the council of war, M. d'Orleans ceased to take
any share in the command, walked about or stopped
at home, like a man who had nothing to do with what
was passing around him. On the night of the 6th
to the 7th of September, he rose from his bed alarmed
by information sent to him in a letter, that Prince
Eugene was about to attack the castle of Pianezza, in
order to cross the Dora, and so proceed to attack the
besiegers. He hastened at once to Marsin, showed
him the letter, and recommended that troops should
at once be sent to dispute the passage of a brook that
the enemies had yet to cross, even supposing them to
be masters of Pianezza. Even as he was speaking,
confirmation of the intelligence he had received was
brought by one of our officers. But it was resolved,
in the Eternal decrees, that France should be struck to
the heart that day.